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PEEFACE. 



My object in placing this little work before those of my 
friends who take an interest in the silk trade of this 
country, is not for the purpose of advertising the silks and 
velvets manufactured and sold by the firm of which I am 
a member ; nor in any way to detract from the superb pro- 
ductions of France, Italy, or any other country. 

This I emphatically wish my readers to bear in mind 
before perusing the comparative remarks upon the manu- 
factures of the various countries hereinafter mentioned; 
but in attempting to express my views on the subject, I am 
actuated solely by two motives : — Firstly, to persuade my 
readers at least to give the English manufacturer a fair 
chance of competition, and not to allow any prejudice which 
may exist in their minds to bias their judgment to every- 
thing either wholly or partially of home manufacture, simply 
because it is of British, and not of foreign make. Secondly, 
to induce all those engaged in the trade to throw their 
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whole ability and energy into the subject of so improving 
the various processes of manufacturing in which they find 
their calling, as to make their business not merely a money- 
making concern, but a genuine and deep study; thus 
elevating their own particular branch of the trade to a pure 
profession; for we may depend upon it tliis is the only 
way in which England can ever hope to compete with 
those nations who have justly earned the reputation of 
being most particular in the minutest details of the trade. 
A fair and remunerative profit is sure to be the result. 

Should any remarks contained in this work hurt or 
offend the sensibilities of any, I beg their kind indul- 
gence and tender my sincere apology, having carefully 
attempted to avoid saying anything that might be capable 
of giving offence ; without at all compromising the truth. 

JAMES SALTEE-WHITEE. 
March 9th, 1882. 
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SILK INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



To trace the history of the silk trade, we must go back 
as far as the year B.C. 2640, as this is the date given by 
Chinese writers, who ascribe the art of rearing silkworms 
to the Queen of Hwang-te ; who, being at that time Emperor 
of China, was induced to give his command that garments 
should be made from the silk spun by the caterpillars 
reared by his wife. There seems to be no doubt at all that 
the Chinese, being the first civilised nation of the world, 
were naturally the foremost to discover the value and 
commercial importance of silk ; . and I think there are no 
writers of any authority who dispute the fact that we must 
give China credit for being the first country where the 
product of the silkworm was originally used as an article 
of commerce, and a material for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, and that the industry has gradually radiated from 
China as a centre, till it embraces at the present day nearly 
the whole civilised world. Many Chinese historians carry 
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back the cultivation of silk to the periods of almost " pre- 
historic man," of whom philosophers have so much to tell 
us ; yet, if they are to be believed, the art of weaving silk 
was undoubtedly in existence in the time of Noah. In fact, 
the invention of the first loom has been attributed to the 
above-mentioned Queen, Si-ling-chi, wife of the celebrated 
Hwang-te, b.c. 2640 ; and her zeal for the culture of the 
silkworm actually created such an amount of respect for her 
memory after death, that altars were even raised to her as 
a genius. 

It is believed that the next country which dis- 
covered the value of silk was India, although we have no 
records in existence which enlighten us upon the date of its 
introduction, or the method by which it was imported ; yet 
it is generally believed the art was carried from China by 
outlaws, or those who escaped the strict vigilance main- 
tained by inspectors of all persons leaving the Chinese 
kingdom; for so rigid was the law against any who attempted 

to carry the seed (eggs), larvae, or chrysalis out of the 

• ♦ 

country, that death alone could expiate such a crime ; and 
it is really surprising with what success the Chinese kept 
their secret, for it was not until the year a.d. 530 that 
Europe first received a supply of eggs, which were brought 
over by two Nestorian monks of Persia, who, having 
travelled in China, there saw the silken dresses of the 
Chinese, and the millions of silkworms on the trees and in 



houses erected for their culture. Having acquainted the 
Eoman Emperor, Justinian, of this, they undertook to start 
on a journey thither, and bring back a supply of the seed. 
This they did, and a quantity of eggs concealed in one of 
their hollow pilgrim's* staves were brought in safety to 
Constantinople, and there hatched by the heat of a dung- 
hill, and fed with mulberry leaves. These worms were 
carefully propagated, and in due time the Eomans discovered 
the whole process of silk manufacturing. 

The breeding of silkworms in Europe was for some 
centuries confined to the Greeks. In the twelfth century 
the art was transferred to Sicily ; in the thirteenth century^ 
it was introduced into Italy, and thence into Spain and 
France ; lastly, in the fifteenth century, the manufacture 
(not the breeding) was established in England. 

It was not until the reign of Francis I. that the 
silk manufacture took its place in France as a trade, and 
it did not make much progress in England till a.d. 
1585, when many of the manufacturers of Holland fied 
from Antwerp to avoid the persecution of the Duke of. 
Parma, Governor of the Spanish Netherlands. James I. 
was very soKcitous to promote the breeding of silkworms in 
England, and planted a garden of mulberry trees on the site 
of Buckingham Palace; but in consequence of our climate 
being totally unsuitable for the rearing of the silkworm, the 
venture was not successful. The trade cannot be said tO' 
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have been really of importance until the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., 'in 1685 ; a date which 
we, who are the descendants of those brave and noble 
Huguenots, who, at the risk of their lives and complete loss 
of all property, chose to begin the world afresh and leave 
their fatherland for ever, rather than give up the faith for 
which so many of their forefathers bled and died ; a date, 
I say, which we contemplate with the highest respect and 
admiration, for it is to these "poor Protestant strangers" 
that England owes a debt which can only be repaid by her 
striving to encourage the art which persecution drove to her 
shores. 

It is fair competition alone I ask of the English 
people and nation for a trade which has enriched the land 
by its commerce, and employed thousands upon thousands 
of English artisans. It is for the children's children of the 
first importers of the trade to this country that I beg of the 
ever fair and open-hearted Englishman no favours, no 
pecuniary loss, but simply /air and open competition, without 
this strange prejudice against our manufactures simply on 
the ground that because they are made at home they cannot 
be so cheap, so beautiful, or so chaste in taste, as those made 
abroad. Can any request be more reasonable? I think 
not. Many may say that such a prejudice does not and 
never did exist. My only answer to these is personal 
experience as a manufacturer; and not mine alone, but that, 
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I am sure, of every maker of " broad goods " in this land. I 
can assure my readers I could mention many men of good 
education, men who are respected by their fellow-citizens 
and townspeople, upon whom I have personally called, and 
most respectfully asked but " to look " at my manufactures, 
and time after time been met with the reply, " It is utterly 
useless for you to show me any English goods, for they 
cannot be compared to foreign silks, and I should not think 
of wasting my time in looking at them." My reply has 
often and often been, " Would you mind giving five minutes 
to compare them with your own stock of foreign goods ? 
Have you seen any English silks during the last three 
or four years?" The only answer I received on many 
occasions was, " No, I have not seen them, and do not wish 
to see any. Ladies will not buy English silks." 

Yet, in all justice to many others who have been less 
prejudiced, I must say I have, after many visits, at last 
proved to them that their pre-formed judgment of English 
silk goods was entirely erroneous, and that in pure dyes we 
could produce a silk as beautiful and as cheap as any 
country in the world. It is this prejudice that I wish to 
remove. Nobody would suppose for a moment anyone could 
have such insane ideas as to imagine that any buyer, whole- 
sale or retail, would be so stupid as to buy a piece of home 
manufactured goods were it not as cheap as those of France 
or Italy. No ! this is not my argrmient at all ; but, with all 



earnestness, I ask of every Englishman for that chance of 
" fair play " and " fair jBght " which as a nation none love so 
well as the BritisL Is this too much to plead of all traders ? 
I think not, and am quite confident as to the result of such 
an appeal. I make it not for myself alone, but for the trade 
as a trade, for my own competitors, and also for the foreigner; 
for we do not want " fair competition " all on one side. No! 
we want an open market. Not one whose gates are half 
closed against its own children, and wide open only to 
strangers. 

Now comes the question. How is this prejudice to he 
removed i Many answers have been suggested in reply, 
and I think that my friend, Mr. J. T. Slater (Messrs. 
Slater, Buckingham & Co., the well-known silk manu- 
, facturers, of 35, Wood Street, E.C., and Spitalfields), has 
hit the nail on its head when he says, "Manufacturers 
must return to honesty in the article they produce. 
Formerly silk was prized as the most durable of materials 
for apparel ; a dress would be handed dovm from mother to 
daughter, and was preferred by people of limited means to 
all other fabrics, on account of its economy and respectability 
of appearance. Now, many a black sUk will not last a 
season, and may, perhaps, cut out at the plaits in a week. 
Thus a large body of disgusted customers have abandoned 
the material altogether, and will wear anything rather than 
black silk." How true this is, many of my own customers 



who have suffered will admit. But are there no pure and 
good wearing silks made ? Yes ! plenty. Some in France, 
Italy, and, without doubt, many in England. It is entirely 
the fault of the retail draper if he have complaints of bad 
wear in his silks. There is no difficulty in getting an 
article which will last three, four, or five years before it 
wears into holes — ^no difficulty at all; but it is utterly 
impossible to find a durable silk which looks worth five 
shillings and is sold for four. This, and this alone, is the 
whole cause of the terrible wear of many black silks sold 
during the last four or five years ; the result of which is the 
present depression in the silk trade. One may with justice 
ask the question, " What is it, then, that makes many of 
the silks of the present day wear so abominably ? " There 
is only one answer, which is well known to every dyer, 
winder, warper, weaver, and manufacturer; it is, "The 
weighting of silk in the dyeing process." 

One important suggestion I would venture to make to all 
manufacturers who desire to see a revival of the silk trade in 
England is, studiously to avoid all spurious and heavy dyes ; 
for how is. it possible for an article to wear well which unfor- 
tunately goes under the name of " silk," and consists of two- 
fifths of silken thread and three-fifths of dye stuff; a large pro- 
portion of which is acid, used to fix or gum the weighting 
matter on to the silk thread ? And, as we know, acid cannot 
fail to rot any material with which it comes into contact. 
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It will eat into iron. How much more, then, does it not 
eat into silk ? In . all justice to English dyers and 
manufacturers, this system of weighting dyes did not 
originate in England, for even at the present time 
England cannot match either France, Germany or 
Switzerland in this trick; for however much we might 
wish to weight our silk, the water of this country 
is not suitable for heavy dyes ; and, to show what an 
important place water occupies in the dyeing of silk, it is 
impossible to dye heavy weights in Lyons itself, for the 
manufacturers of that city are obliged to send their silks 
for heavy dyeing to St. Chamond, or their dyers dye them 
in that city for them, which amounts to the same thing; 
this course being pursued simply because the water of the 
Saone, which runs through the centre of Lyons, is useless 
for the manipulation of spurious or heavy dyes, whilst the 
chemical properties of the St. Chamond waters greatly aid 
the return of heavy weights on silken threads or articles. 
I do not mean to say we cannot do any weighted dyes in 
England; but, as a manufacturer, I cannot consider the 
heavy dyes of England can compare with those of the 
Continent, at least for dress goods ; and am thankful it is 
SO ; for, as I have already said, it is the iniquitous system 
of counterfeit dyes that has been more than half the cause 
of driving ladies from wearing silks on to purchasing 
woollen goods, which they find much more durable. 



Let every manufacturer, therefore, make a cloth upon 
which he can stakd his reputation, for depend upon it this 
is the only true foundation upon which any man, be he ever 
so clever, can hope successfully to found a lasting and pro- 
fitable trade. I speak only from experience, and know 
beyond any doubting or any questioning that this is the 
primal and almost only condition which is imperative in 
order to establish a sound and healthy trade. For the last 
thirty-five years we have manufactured pure black silks, 
and ever avoided employing any dye which can in any 
possible way injure the silk. What has been the result ? 
During the last four years, which all will acknowledge 
have been the very worst the silk trade in England has 
been called upon to go through, our business, instead of 
decreasing like so many others, has increased to such an 
extent that it has nearly doubled itself in this time, and 
we are at the present day busier with orders than we can 
remember during the whole forty-five years our house 
has been established. There is hardly a town in England 
where our manufacture cannot be purchased, and our 
customers are constantly giving us the most satisfactory 
reports as to the wear of our goods. Every piece of silk 
which leaves our premises bears our name woven in the 
show end; and this carries with it a guarantee, to the full 
amoimt of the cost of the sUk, that every dress shall wear 
well, and neither split, crack, nor wear greasy. This 
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guaranjbee we most strongly urge our customers to give 
with every silk of our make which they sell. To prove 
such a guarantee is possible without a manufacturer being 
unduly imposed upon, or his warranty being unfairly 
taken advantage of, — ^we scarcely know what it is to have a 
claim for compensation through bad wear, and during the 
last year I had only seven cases of complaint brought 
before me ; three of these seven, I proved by the selvedge, 
were not our silks, and received apologies from ray 
customers for having claimed upon them. Respecting the 
remaining four complaints, I allowed about £15 compensa- 
tion, thus saving my customers any loss they would other- 
wise have sustained, and also giving the lady purchasers 
full satisfaction. Let such goods be made, and I think the 
English manufacturer wiU find an ever increasing demand 

I 

for the produce of his looms. 

Another important point for the manufacturer to con- 
sider is the selection of his raw material, as there are no 
fewer than 320 species of Z^pidoptera, or caterpillars which 
spin silk, each species producing a different quality of thread, 
both as regards thickness or size, elasticity and strength ; 
therefore the buying of the " raws " or " thrown silks," as 
the case may be, is anything but an easy part of the manu- 
facturer's business, and it is a most difficult task to judge 
correctly of the class of silks most suitable for the various 
branches of the trade ; for only after many years' experience 
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and study can any manufacturer profess to be a master of 
this department of his business. 

The silk-producing lepidopterous insects being of so 
many species, having very marked structural diflferences, 
whilst the variety and beauty of their colours, and (with 
the exception of the mulberry feeder) their large size, 
naturally contribute greatly to the charm of studying this 
branch of natural history. To an entomologist they form 
a collection, apart from their usefulness, worthy of being 
placed amongst the curiosities and treasures of natural 
science. It may therefore not be out of place to give a 
short sketch of the natural history of the silkworm ; and for 
the sake of brevity I will mention a few of those species 
which are most largely cultivated. 

The common silkworm is the Borribyx mori, domesticated 
in China, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, Cashmere, 
Egypt, Italy, France, and Spain ; in which countries it pro- 
duces but one crop annually, spinning the largest cocoon and 
the very best quality of silk, either yellow or white. It is from 
the silk of this insect we manufacture our guaranteed 
black silks, serges, and velvets ; and this is the species 
which so many of us when children have carefully reared 
in our school-days. How many of us can remember with 
what anxiety we used to watch the first bursting egg, and 
the tiny little caterpillar which emerged, being almost too 
small to touch with one's fingers ! Also with what pleasure 
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and pride have we, after all our care, shown the fine hanks 
of golden silk to our parents and friends ; thinking, no 
doubt, that they were almost worth their weight in gold ! 
Besides the Borribyx mori, we have the Bomhyx textor 
(Hutton) of Bengal, which spins a silk only fit to be used 
in cheap goods, as, from the texture and nature of its thread, 
it is liable to wear up rough in usage, and is neither so 
strong nor elastic as that of the Bomhyx mori. In fact, we, 
as manufacturers, always avoid using the " raws " of Bengal 
on this account. The Bomhyx creed (Hutton), another 
native of Bengal. Also Bomhyx sinensis and Bomhyx 
Fortunatus are reared in that province, and have many 
characteristics of the Bombgx textor. Bomhyx arracanensis 
is the silkworm of Burmah. Besides these domesticated 
Lepidoptera we have many silkworms that spin silk in the 
wild state ; and foremost are those of India, which lately 
have attracted a large amount of interest. An impetus was 
given to the utilisation of these silks by the display of a 
splendid collection exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, 1878, 
which was beautifully arranged by Mr. Thomas Wardle, of 
Leek, on behalf of Her Majesty's Government of India. This 
collection received a grand medal of honour from the jury of 
awards,which was forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy 
of India; and this exhibit is now on view in the Indian section 
of the South Kensington Museum. It is well worthy of a visit 
from all connected with the sUk industry of this coimtry. 
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The most important wild silk of India as an article of 
commerce is that which goes by the names of Tusser, Tus- 
sah, Tussar, or Tasar. The Tusser silkworm is most widely 
spread over the whole of India, from east to west, and north 
to south, on the coast and in the provinces ; it feeds on the 
bher {Zizyphus jujuba) the asun (Terminalia cUata), &c. 
Since the Paris Exhibition much attention has been given 
by manufacturers to the manipulation of this Tusser, or 
wild silk (which, as my readers will know, is at present 
' spun by the caterpillar iii its wild state in the woods of 
India, without any interference of art, and collected, when 
the caterpillar has spun its cocoon, by the natives) ; and 
several silk spinners, or throwsters, have greatly improved 
its quality and value by the care they exercise in the 
reeling and other processes. 

Messrs. Clayton, Maksdens,Holden and Co., of Halifax, 
exhibit a case of Tusser silks (No. 87) in the collection now 
at the South Kensington Museum, illustrating the various 
stages of manufacture, spinning processes of waste Tusser 
silk, and also yarns and fabrics made from the same 
material. 

One of the most important uses to which Tusser 
silk has yet been applied in England is the fabric known 
to many as silk sealskin, which consists of a Tusser silk 
plush pile woven into a cotton back. Tusser silk is very 
suitable for this manufacture, as it has a beautiful soft feel. 
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and is very lustrous; and the thread, being more than double 
the thickness of the silk spun by Borribyx mori (the domes- 
ticated mulberry-feeding silkworm), offers a greater resist- 
ance to pressure, and therefore does not so easily bruise. 
Tusser silk is also made into woven cloths called grenadine 
or mandarin. It is also very much used for embroidering 
silks, and the well-known material called Tussah, an undyed 
cloth, being of pure silk just as it is reeled off the cocoons. 
For black or coloured silks for dresses it is at present totally 
useless, being far too thick in size, and uneven in the 
, thickness of its thread ; but being a comparatively " new 
thing " in the silk trade, I feel sure science will, in time, 
greatly improve its quality. 

The silkworm of Japan is ihQAntherm Iai*ra-mai,which 
feeds on the oak, forming a cocoon of pale yellow colour. This 
silk is much in demandin Japan,andits fibre is about l-900th 
of an inch thick. For cheap broad goods this is very adapt- 
able when used for " shute " or weft, but cannot compare 
with that of the Borribyx mori for quality, taken as a whole. 

I think I have mentioned a sufl&cient nimiber of species 
of silk-spinning larvse to prove the selection of the right 
character of silk for a certain article is anything but an 
easy task for a manufacturer's judgment, and will now, for 
the sake of those interested in the description, explain the 
different processes of the manufacture of silk dress goods 
from the very first stage. 
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From a small egg laid by the moth, in due season 
appears a small caterpillar or silkworm. This insect, after 
having lived a certain time, which varies according to its 
species, feeding only on the leaves upon which it exists, and 
quickly increasing in size, spins a fine silk thread around 
itself for protection during the time it lies in its next state. 
As soon as it has spun all its silk, it changes into a pupa, or 
chrysalis, and remains in this silken cell, which is called a 
cocoon, until the time for its emergence as an " imago," or 
perfect moth, having four scaly wings, six legs, and two 
antennae, which are always larger in the male than in the 
female. When its hybernation is at an end, it emits a 
fluid which softens the end of its cocoon, and by muscular 
strength widens the opening through the fibres of the silk 
\mtil it has an aperture suflBiciently large for it to creep out. 
It lives only a few days at most, the female laying a very 
large number of eggs, and then dies. The first operation 
after the larva has spun its cocoon is to kill the chry- 
salis before it has had time to spoil the silk by eating or 
struggling its way out of it directly it changes into the 
" imago," or moth. For this operation there are two 
systems in vogue — ^the one called " steam-killing," the other 
" dry-killing." The apparatus for steam-killing consists of 
a chamber, larger or smaller, into which is introduced a 
steam jet. The cocoons are spread over trays — three or four 
minutes being sufficient to kill them, at a temparature of 
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about 160° Fahrenheit. The cocoons having undergone 
this operation are of course damp ; they are then spread 
upon tables, care being taken to move them about from 
time to time, so as to make them dry evenly. It takes 
about six or eight weeks in order to complete their drying. 
The " dry-killing " apparatus consists of a large chamber, 
into which little wagons on wheels — ^whereon are placed 
the trays jBlled with cocoons — are pushed to and fro. 
A furnace introduces hot air, until the temperature stands 
at about 160° Fahrenheit ; this kills the chrysalis in about 
five hours. Cocoons, after having undergone the killing 
operation, are carefully sorted. All the dead, stained, and 
double cocoons are picked out, and the different shades 
carefully assorted, so that the silk may not be streaky ; and 
then the coarse and fine sizes are rigidly separated. This 
last operation of sorting the coarse and fine sizes is one of 
the most important processes in the whole manufacture of 
silk, for were this not done with great patience and skill, 
there would be considerable irregularity in the size of the silk, 
and this inevitably causes the goods which are made from 
it to be stripy. It is carelessness in the sorting process 
which generally causes the stripiness we sometimes see 
in dress silks ; and an ameven silk must ever be declined 
by manufacturers if they wish to produce fine goods. The 
next stage of manipulation is the winding of the silk from 
the cocoons, which is effected as follows : — ^A number of 
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cocoons are immersed in an iron basin, in nearly boiling 
water ; a semi-rotating brush is placed among them, which 
quickly catches the exterior fibres of each cocoon, and the 
more readily enables the reeler to find the windable thread. 
They are then taken out and transferred to an iron pan, 
twelve inches or more in diameter, in which the reeler has 
a few cocoons in hot water, the found ends of several being 
in one hand. Four or six cocoons, as the case may be, are 
being reeled at one time into a single thread by the reeling 
machinery behind him, which draws off — over his head — 
the threads, while the cocoons are dancing and turning in 
the water. Should a thread break, or a cocoon be all 
reeled off, another is quickly presented from the lot in the 
other hand, the operation being one which requires great 
dexterity, and this is only acquired after several years' 
experience ; the keeping of the size of the thread regular 
and free from rough places being the most important part 
of the process. After this reeling, the silk is " done up '* 
into bundles, and is then ready for market — ^being termed 

" raws." 

The next operation is the— 

SILK THEOWING. 

The silk — ^as imported in the raw state — being unpacked 

from the bales, is first opened into separate hanks, and 

sorted according to size, colour, cleanness, &c., by practised 

eyes — ^great attention as to this being necessary through all its 

c 
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processes, for each of these qualities is of importance in respect 
of the finished article, as well as in regard to the purpose 
for which it is best adapted in manufacturing. In the 
matter of size, the coarsest counts are used for plush-, 
poplins for the Bradford dress trade, for handkerchiefs, 
and for the celebrated West of England trouserings — for 
under-shirts and elastic webbing ; whUst the finest is used 
by us and other manufacturers for black dress silks, velvets, 
matins, and serges. The silk is then washed — or more 
properly speaking, " soaked," — the object being to soften 
the gums; for besides the natural gum secreted by the 
larva, the reeler of the cocoons applies gum to the ends of 
his hanks at each end of the arm of the reel, so as to bind 
the threads together for security during transit to England. 
These gums require softening in warm water to facilitate 
working, and, as a rule, the sUk is generally steeped four- 
teen hours, to dissolve them. It is then partially dried in a 
hydro-extractor, by which the water is driven by centri- 
fugal force through the fibres of the silk without com- 
pression, without the least injury to the finest qualities — 
some of which are of such tenuity that 25,000 yards, 
or some fourteen miles in length, weigh scarcely an 
ounce avoirdupois. It is next hung on poles to be still 
further slowly dried, and afterwards distended upon light 
reels, each holding a single hank, and technically called 
^' swifts." These " swifts " are fixed so as to revolve in a 
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long frame, by means of which the silk is wound on 
bobbins by women, who usually have twenty under their 
control. After this, the wound sUk passes to the cleaners, 
where a number of children are engaged in transferring it 
by other machines — termed "drawing-frames" — on to 
smaller bobbins, in which operation " lumps " and " gouts," 
or other imperfections of the thread, termed "foul," are 
automatically removed by the cleaning knives, or "eyes," 
through which each thread passes, and which are so set by 
adjusting screws as to remove all these imperfections ; for 
the most important element in the value of thrown sUk is 
the degree of its freedom from " foulness " or gouts. This 
is foUowed by spinning the " singles," a process in which 
the machinery is much heavier and more rapid. The spindles 
working vertically, and each carrying a bobbin, are made to 
revolve at about the rate of 3,000 revolutions per minute, 
working in' brass steps and collars, and driven by bands 
from a cylinder, fitted so as to touch each spindle as it 
travels, such cylinder being driven by a wooden drum at 
the end of each machine. The receiving bobbin can be 
driven faster or slower, as required, and this regulates the 
degree of twist imparted to the thread, varying from eight 
to fifty convolutions per inch. These receiving bobbins — 
termed " shafts " — are, when filled, conveyed to the doubling 
room. The doubling frames are constructed to work auto- 
matically, by an arrangement of brass levers, so contrived 

c 2 
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that should any of* the one, two, or three threads that have 
to be put together become broken, the receiving bobbin in- 
stantly stops in its revolution. By this means the "doubler'* 
can mind quite a number of spindles, which would be other- 
wise utterly impossible. The doubled silk has now to 
be conveyed to the "throwing" machines, on which tlie 
multiplex thread receives a twist in the reverse direction 
given in the spinning process, and is thus strengthened 
for weaving purposes. After this, the silk whilst on 
the " shafts," or receiving bobbins, is conveyed to a hot 
closet, where it is submitted to the action of a jet of steam, 
which penetrates it thoroughly, and has the effect of setting 
or fixing the twist that it has taken. 

Before proceeding further, we may remark that in our 
black silks, satins, and serges, that part of the thread which 
runs lengthwise is called " warp," and termed in the trade 
organzine, having a twist upon the single thread given in 
the spinning process, and a second and reverse twist in the 
throwing operation. But what is known as " weft," or 
"shute," which is put into the shuttle thrown by the 
weaver and crosses in and out through the warp, is called 
" tram ;" and this, being required for softness and richness 
(as organzine must be firm and strong), is not subjected to 
any *' spinning!' but is loosely thrown together by the 
latter, or " throwing," process only. The sole remaining 
process is to get it into the skeining room, where it is 
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carefully done up into skeins of nearly the same weight and 
jsize, and with great precision carefully twisted into a neat 
small knot or hank of silk, thousands of which we can 
always show any of our friends at our warehouse, Nos. 1 
and 2, Addle Street, E.C. 

The next process is the 

DYEING. 

This operation in the manufacture of black silks is by 
far the most important of all, for upon this depends the 
whole success of all the remaining manipulations the sUk 
has to go through. Get it badly dyed, and it is impos- 
sible to wind it well ; get it badly wound, and how is a 
warper able to warp it successfully ? Get it badly warped, 
and how much more difi&cult is it for a weaver to produce 
a perfect piece of goods ; and lastly, how is a manufacturer 
able to make a profit upon an indifferently made article, 
full of faults and stripy in the warp ? 

But I am taking your attention too far from the point 
in question ; and to return. We all know the important 
place dyeing occupies in the success of our manufacture. 
As already mentioned, we can give a dyer 16 oz. of 
silk, and he wUl boU off '4 oz. of the natural gum which the 
silkworm has secreted upon the thread in spinning its 
cocoon, immerse it in a. pure dye, and return us only 12 oz. 
in its dyed state. We can give the same dyer orders 
to give us a heavy dye, and he will return us the same 16 oz. 
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dyed black, and weighing either 40, 6Q, or even 75 oz. 
Can my readers now wonder how it is that black silks do 
"not wear well ? How is it possible that chemicals and 
vegetables can wear, or that a'thread of even the strongest 
material can be supposed to be so elastic as to stand such a 
weight of matter upon it, added to its enfeebled constitution 
by the action of the acids used to fix on the heavy weighting 
materials used in this operation ? No ; such goods will 
never secure a reputation, nor a lasting trade. We have 
spent many years in studying the various dyes available for 
the class of goods manufactured by us, and have lately hit 
upon one, which we have, up to the present, found to be 
perfectly proof against causing the silk to wear greasy — I 
should like to mention this dye, but my readers will see that 
is impossible. I have gone through the various dye houses 
in Grermany, France, and England ; and by far the largest 
.1 have seen is that of Messrs. Gillet & FiLS, Quai de 
Serin, Lyons, who dye only pure dyes at the workshops 
now in question ; and I will briefly describe what I saw 
when last in their premises, but, not being a practical dyer 
myself, I hope my readers .will excuse any slight inaccuracies 
that may occur in my remarks. 

The firm of Gillet & Fils are exclusively engaged in 
dyeing blacks, in all qualities and sizes, from the finest 
organzines and trams of France and Italy to the coarser 
silks of China, Bengal, and Japan ; also spun silks, such as 
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schappes and cordonnets. In Lyons, at their works on the 
Quai de Serin, they produce only those fine pure dyes which 
are used by the manufacturers of rich goods ; but the 
heavy dyes they are unable to produce al this establish- 
ment Dn account of the water of the Saone being unsuitable 
for their manipulation. This firm has therefore erected 
immense dye-houses at St. Chamond, where (although being 
technically dyers of light weights only) thfey compete 
most favourably with other houses whose speciality is de- 
cidedly spurious and heavy dyes. Messrs. Gillet & FiLS 
told me that they would never have undertaken ix) dye 
anything but the fine blacks for which they are deservedly 
famous, were it not that the demand for these wretched 
weights was so great and all but universal ; they are not, as 
M. Joseph Gillet told me, responsible for the bad wear of 
sUks; but the public alone. We all know if customers 
will insist on having thirty shillings for a sovereign, they 
cannot get it in true sterling value j there must be some 
subterfuge, by which the appearance is the same whilst the 
value remains considerably under what they suppose. 
Therefore the whole of the consequences must rest with the 
pubKc, or, more correctly speaking, the purchaser on behalf of 
the public; and — ^without economising the truth — ^the draper 
himself. For, naturally, were all buyers to eschew inferior 
makes of silks,none would be made, for the simple reason that 
manufacturers (for their own sake) make what they can selL 
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At the works on the Quai de Serin Messrs. Gixlet & 
FiLS employ about fifteen hundred men, who are engaged 
exclusively in dyeing silks. They have twenty silk- 
washing machines, fifty hydro-extractors (which do the 
work that once would have employed over seven hundred 
men). Four hundred and fifty vats are used for dyeing, 
and thirty steam engines of a total of twelve hundred 
horse power. The premises cover an area of over twenty 
acres. To give an idea of the importance and reputation of 
this firm, — their return (according to their pamphlet issued 
in 1876 for the Philadelphia Exhibition) was over £300,000 
sterling per annum, and this for dyeing only. I assure 
my readers that were they ever to visit Lyons and call 
on Messrs. Gillet & FiLSthey would meet with a most 
cordial reception ; and M. Burnier, the English represen- 
tative of this firm, would with pleasure show any one over 
their extensive premises ; and the few hours thus spent 
would be amply repaid by the information obtained, for 
these gentlemen are above all suspicious jealousy, and take 
a pleasure in explaining their art to any who evince an 
interest in it. 

The first room one visits is that of the " marking," or 
skeining of the silk into equal sized hanks, for the purpose 
of dyeing them ; then one passes on to the dye- vats, where 
are thousands and thousands of skeins suspended over 
wooden sticks, the greater part of the skein being suspended 
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in the dye liquor; these are constantly turned over and over 
in the liquor by men who attract the visitor's notice by the 
curiously carved wooden shoes they wear, in order to avoid 
wet feet, as water is constantly flowing more or less over 
the hard asphalte floor of these rooms or worksheds. 

Then we pass on to the drying machines, where all the 
moisture is expelled from the silk by a quickly revolving 
pan with holes all round its sides and base, which is effected 
simply by the velocity of its revolutions. After the drying, 
the silk, where brightness and gloss is required, is burnished ; 
then skeined and ready to be returned to the manufacturer. 

One important arrangement I noticed in this factory was 
that of the schools for the children employed and the 
children of the employees which have been established on 
the premises for both boys and girls. 

Messrs. Gillet & FiLS are not only kind and humane 
in their treatment of the hands they have at work for them, 
but provide good technical education for their apprentices, 
and certainly have succeeded in gaining not merely eye- 
service from their workmen, but the affection of all with 
whom they have to deal ; for I know it to be a fact, that 
there is no man more esteemed by the artizans in Lyons 
than the aged and venerable M. Franqgis Gillet, Sen. 

Besides this large establishment on the Quai de Serin 
and that at St. Chamond, the firm have large works at 
Vaise, which are especially adapted for the manufacture of 
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the chemicals they use in their dyeing, such as pyrolignite 
of iron, and other extracts of the same metal, and also of 
tin. 

I have taken this establishment as a specimen of many 
more in different countries — varying, of course, in size as 
well as arrangement — ^in order to show what an important 
place the dyeing of silk occupies in the manufacturing 
process. 

One other point I must not forget to mention, and that 
is the necessity of obtaining a good colour; and, as we have 
about five hundred different dyes and about eighty shades 
in black, it must be admitted that this is a part of the 
dyer's profession which he cannot afford to pass by with 
indifference. 

One day, when calling on the firm mentioned, in order 
to select a few choice dyes, I was shown into a room about 
ten feet square draped entirely with a jet black cloth, 
neither of a brown nor bluish tint, the sole lighting of 
which was from a small window in the roof, directly under 
which was placed a slanting table covered with the same 
material ; and upon this were placed the various samples of 
black dyed silks I wished to see. It was really marvellous 
how distinctly one could discern the different shades of the 
various samples ; yet, when taken into broad daylight, 
there was hardly any difference to be observed between one 
and the other, and in many cases none whatever ; still they 
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were, all the same, distinctly each of a different shade. 
This will illustrate that silk manufacturing must be 
converted into a pure study in order to obtain success, and 
none of its most simple details are so small as to be below 
the notice of the most successful in the trade ; in fact, one 
cannot see how any manufacturer can afford to pass over 
the minutest branches of his profession with indifference. 
After the silk has been dyed, the next operation in our 
particular trade is 

WINDING, 
which is a simple process. The skeins are placed on two 
skeleton reels, and the thread passed through an eye on to 
an ordinary bobbin, which, being driven by steam power, 
revolves and winds the silk off the skein ; the thread being 
guided to and fro, so as to wind evenly by the eye through 
which it passes, this eye being fixed on a moving rod worked 
by the same machinery as that which causes the bobbin 
itself to revolve. When wound, the bobbins are wound on 
to a warping mill, which consists of a good-sized skeleton 
cylinder, about six feet, more or less, in diameter. This 
is turned by hand, and is used to prepare the silk in an 
immense number of long threads for the weaver; each 
thread being of equal length according to the length of the 
piece of silk to be manufactured, only, of course, much . 
longer than the piece will eventually be, as allowance has 
to be made for the shute, or weft, to pass in and out between 
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the warp, and thus " consumes " a great quantity of warp 
in creating the cord, or twill. 

From th-e warping mill the silk is " turned oflf " and 
transferred to the weaver's loom, where it is, after passing 
through the " harness," now ready to be woven. 

Should any of my readers ever be in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, it would be esteemed a favour if they would 
call at our factory, the Water Lane Silk Mill, at Middleton, 
a suburb of that city (about fifteen^minutes' ride by rail), as 
our manager, Mr. W. Wood, would be most happy to show 
them over the works at any time. Here one can see the 
silk in its dyed state pass through all the above-mentioned 
processes ; for, besides winders and warpers, we have 
several looms at work inside the factory, as well as many 
residing in the town who weave in their own houses. 

After a piece of silk is woven, it is inspected and 
passed by our manager, and, for our information in London, 
all imperfections marked upon a ticket, which is sent with 
the piece to our City warehouse. It is then " finished," 
which consists of merely passing yard by yard over fixed 
bright steel cylinders heated from the interior by numerous 
gas jets ; this prevents the silk creasing when worn, and 
gives it a soft mellow touch, besides rendering it more 
brilliant and glossy. Great care has to be taken that 
the cylinders do not get overheated, as this would cause 
the silk when worn to cut into holes, and appear as though 
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torn by some sharp instrument ; and silk thus damaged is 
termed " perished " in finishing. 

I have not touched upon the manufacture of velvets, 
on account of space ; for were this to be done, I fear my 
pamphlet would have to assume the proportions of a book, 
and that of considerable size, as the manufacture of these 
goods is. far more intricate than that of plain dress goods. 
We have a factory for the production of rich silk velvets at 
Sudbury, Suffolk ; and another at Alte linner Strasse, 71, 
Crefeld, Ehenish Prussia; where they are woven on an 
entirely British principle ; either of which factories is 
always open to visitors upon presenting their cards ; and 
our managers have orders to show any persons over them 
who may ejxpress a wish to that eflfect. 

Having given a brief and, I trust, an interesting account 
of the various processes the silk we wear has to pass 
through before attaining the perfect state as a saleable piece 
of goods, permit me to return to the main subject of this 
small essay, 

THE EEVIVAL OF THE SILK TEADE 

IN ENGLAND. 

Having no means of proving whether the total amount 
of silk manufactured in England is less now than it used to 
be twenty years ago ; most probably there is, I think, more 
manufactured in this kingdom at the present day than 
there used to be when Cobden's treaty abolished the duty 
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upon foreign silks imported to this country. Take Maccles- 
field, Leek, and Congleton as examples. Ask any buyer 
in the land if any foreigner can compete with Macclesfield 
in the manufacture of silk handkerchiefs : his answer will 
be decidedly in the negative. 

The revival of it in Spitalfields is, I think, beyond hope. 
The dirtiness of its atmosphere is against it, and the 
expense of living in a large city is decidedly an obstacle. 
But is it impossible in other towns more fortunately 
situated ? I for one say no. The trade as it is, is too 
greatly scattered ; manufacturers sefem to have an uncom- 
mon antipathy, or shall it be called jealousy, of each 
other. Each tries to get as far from his competitor as 
possible, for fear, perhaps, by some means his extraordinary 
ability and cleverness might be infectious, and stir up his 
brother in the trade to copy his improvements. 

Now while such a state of things exists we cannot 
expect to see much improvement in our home manufactures, 
for it is exactly the wrong road to success. That there is no 
cause for such jealousy allow me, to illustrate by saying that 
at Crefeld, where there are over two hundred firms engaged 
in the manufacture of velvets, there is a club — a splendid 
institution — founded by the manufacturers themselves, 
called Die Gesellschaft Verein (Company of Unity), where 
these gentlemen spend their evenings in each others' 
company, amusing themselves with biUiards, American 
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skittles, cards, &c., and talking over the affairs of the 
trade — for nearly all the members are silk manufacturers ; 
and although I was a guest of this club for ten months, and 
mixed a great deal among them, yet never saw the slightest 
degree of jealousy or mutual suspicion — in fact, was more 
than surprised at its absence ; and stiU greater was my 
pleasure at receiving several invitations from manufac- 
turers, with whom we compete in business, to visit their 
looms or factories. This utter absence of ill-feeling on the 
part of those employed in the silk trade abroad is, I am 
inclined to think, one of the secrets of their success. If one 
has discovered an improvement, it is at once published for 
the benefit of the trade situated in that particular locality, 
and all profit by it. Thus, where there is. system and rule, 
one will always find progress and advancement. 

If English manufacturers would only take this as a 
lesson, we should not be long before visible improvement 
gave signs of its existence. We must try and localise the 
trade, and not run away from each other as far as possible. 
I do not mean to say we must tell the secrets of our 
individual business to all in the trade — certainly not. This 
would be a foolish idea that would not hold water. But we 
can at least put our shoulders together, for, let us say, 
mutual improvement. 

There is much to be desired in practical and technical 
education of the rising and more youthful members of the 
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trade. England has art-works in metals, glass, and pottery ; 
why not in silk also ? What fabric is so beautiful, so 
handsome, so agreeable to the touch as those made of this 
material ? Can any woollen goods compete with silk for 
lustre and its adaptability to such exquisite designs as the 
production of the silkworm ? Will not rich silks last as long 
as any other fabric ? I affirm they will, and as a proof of 
this assertion state, that the rich and beautiful brocades 
which adorn the walls of the Spanish palaces, and of which 
the colours are as fresh as if lately woven, were made 
more than a hundred years ago in clumsy Spanish looms. 

We call silk manufacturing a trade, but may it not be 
considered an art of high order ? Take a Jacquard loom, 
for instance, by means of which we produce those beautiful 
brocaded silks and velvets, which at the present day are so 
fashionable. Consider the machinie on the top of the loom 
with its twelve hundred needles and as many minute 
springs to govern them; also its ten thousand lashes 
suspended to these hooks, having the entire control of even 
more than ten thousand fine silken threads ; also the cards, 
perhaps as many as ten or twenty thousand, suspended at 
the side ; the brocading machine attached in front of the 
batten, consisting of many small machines, each of great 
complication, yet in regular order; besides many other 
component parts of this loom, too numerous to mention. 
Have we not here a subject sufficient to demand as much 
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intellecJt and study as that required by professional and 
civil engineers ? We must, therefore, admit that we have a 
trade quite worthy of a high class of intellect ; yet it is this 
very quality that the trade now seems to stand in need of. 

Admitting this, how is it that Englishmen have allowed 
the art of silk manufacture to decline in this country ? 
There are many answers to this question, the accuracy of 
which cannot be challenged. 

One of the most important is explained by Mr. J. T. 
Slater ; and I quite agree with him in his opinion, as it 
seems to me to be the primary cause of the prejudice that has 
existed against not only Enghsh-made silks, but also against 
home-manufactured woollen goods. It is this : — Prior ta 
some fifty years ago, the manufacturers' only customers 
were shopkeepers and the leading drapery houses ; in those 
days there was no middle-man, and those who wanted 
silks had to go direct to the producer. The trade had just 

m 

passed through a time of great prosperity, and, as in all 
times of affluence, the reaction is sooner or later sure to- 
set in ; and so it was with the silk trade, for it had begun 
to ebb when there sprang up a class of middle-men, or 
warehousemen, some of whom were drapers, who, laudably 
anxious to extend their business, were allowed by the foolish 
manufacturers of those times to get all the buying into 
their own hands. They went to the retail silk mercer, 
and told him they could save him all the trouble and 
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expense of collecting the goods himself; then to the 
manufactnrer, and in turn told him they could save 
him all the expense and trouble of disposing of the goods 
for himself ; and in short, made themselves as desirable 
as possible to both. It was in this way the manufacturers 
were entrapped to their ruin. These warehousemen or 

4 

middle-men became at once masters of hoth the manufacturer 
and the buyer ; they had secured a giant's strength, and with ' 
a giant's power they used it, which crushed the manufac- 
turer with such oppressive effect that many who could 
aflford to do so left the trade. 

To give an idea of the shameful way in which manu- 
facturers were used by these middle-men, I will quote one 
example which actually occurred to my father about twenty- 
four years ago, for the truth of which I hold myself 
responsible. We were, like most other makers in those 
days, confining the production of our looms to the wholesale 
warehousemen exclusively. And I must tell you it was the 
custom of the trade to show the black silks to the buyers 
just as they came in from the looms — after, of course, 
having " folded " them, — and we did not even sew them 
down to keep the folds in order, nor place them in paper of 
any kind, but exposed the goods without any other pro- 
tection than their own outside fold. The result of such a 
system was naturally, in many cases, to soil the silk through 
^more or less) dusty counters, which one cannot avoid in a 
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large city like London, as well as to greatly disarrange the 
folds when one had to submit two or three pieces at 
one time to any buyer who might call in. My father 
conceived the plan of sewing down one end of the folds, of 
the piece of silk with red string or thread, then placing it in 
a neat clean paper wrapper to afford it that protection from 
/lust of which it so assuredly stood in need. He had 
carefully treated a few pieces in this manner, when one 
of the largest buyers in the city of London came into the 
warehouse and asked for some of our black silks. My father 
(in the ordinary course of his business) showed him the few 
pieces which he had folded in the clean wrappers as already 
described. The buyer asked, in a sarcastic tone, pointing to 
the paper wrapper, " What is that for, sir ? What new 
game is this ? " My father answered that he considered by 
protecting the silk from rubbing over counters and pre- 
serving it from dust it was thereby improved, and the tying 
down of one part of the piece saved the folds from slipping 
out of their regularity. " I sha'n't look at it, sir ! I want 
none of these new-fangled notions. Good morning." With 
this gracious speech he left the warehouse and went else- 
where to make his purchase. 

Can any one imagine a worse case of oppression ? And 
why was it this gentleman objected to an innovation which all 
will admit was an improvement ? Simply because it was 
English " and the outcome of English common sense. 

D 2 
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Therefore, was it possible for any such improvement to 
be tolerated ? No ! decidedly not. Yet I assure my 
readers this was only one example selected from many 
others of the power middle-men used to exercise years ago. 
Happily we are more enlightened in these days, and I know 
many large buyers now who would never condescend to 
such a system of snubbing — for it was nothing else. 

To prove how unjustly weSpitalfields manufacturers were 
dealt with : immediately the Cobden treaty was concluded, 
which abolished the thirty per cent, duty on foreign silk 
goods imported into England, French silks poured into this 
country — ^all,without exception, being neatly sewn down and 
papered exactly after the same pattern as my father had 
originated. Why was it, then, that wholesale buyers not 
only tolerated them, but admired the careful manner in 
which they were so treated, even telling the Spitalfields 
manufacturers that they were far "behind the times"? Simply 
because it was now a French method, and must be far in 
advance of anything of English origin ; yet, mark you, the 
same thing had been attempted a few years before in 
Spitalfield§, and condemned. 

If manufacturers wish to see the trade revived in 
England, they must return to their original practice of seUing 
direct to the retail silk mercer; for, instead of having 
(as formerly) only a few large customers, whom they 
dare not and cannot afford to oSend in any way, they can 
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have two or three thousand respectable drapers on their 
books, who will collectively buy far more than the original 
limited number of warehousemen. They can also afford to 
take up their position as- men of independence, and meet 
their customers upon terms of equality, instead of acting 
like one who is always afraid to express his true opinion 
for fear of giving offence. 

In dealing with the retail draper a manufacturer will 
have to do with men who will not only give him their con- 
fidence, but treat him with the utmost civihty and respect ; 
for take what trade you will, I know of none in which one 
can find so many true gentlemen as among the drapers. 
Were it not for space, I could give many interesting 
examples of their kindness and straightforward way of doing 
business ; facts which have occurred in my own experience, 
which greatly aid towards making business, not a labour, 
but a pleasure. 

By dealing direct with the shopkeeper one will find a 
fair and remunerative profit, which, instead of going into the 
pockets of the warehousemen, will be divided between the 
manufacturer and the draper. Say, for instance, a lady 
goes into a silk mercer's shop to buy a black silk; — she gives 
nine shillings per yard for it; five shillings will be the 
manufacturer's cost price, sixpence his profit, and three 
shillings and sixpence will be taken by the distributors; — 
whereas, were the draper to buy direct from the manu- 
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facturer, lie would pay at the very most live shillings and 
eightpence per yard, and be able to sell the same silk for 
eight shillings, or eight and sixpence at most ; making, of 
course, a far larger profit than if he had gone to a general 
warehouse for his goods. Distributing through the middle- 
men requires of necessity two profits — ^the warehouseman's 
and the manufacturer's; whereas a manufacturer should 
distribute his goods at a profit and a half (the half or less to 
pay the expense of distribution), thus gaining an advantage. 

We must also return to honesty in the articles we pro- 
duce, by weaving only such goods as we know will do justice 
to ourselves, and also to the retail draper, such as upon 
which we can stake our reputation ; and further, let every^ 
manufacturer not confine himself to one article only, but 
try and make as large a variety of goods as he possibly can, 
so as to induce the consumer to visit his warehouse with 
the knowledge that he can get all the • silk goods he re- 
quires at one house, instead of searching all over the trade 
for each individual article. 

If a manufacturer finds he can only make one speciality 
with a profit to himself and an advantage to his customer, 
let him by all means purchase his other articles of a col- 
league in the trade ; thus establishing his reputation for the 
individual commodity in which he excels, and at the same 
time being able to accommodate customers with goods other 
than his own manufacture at a lower price than they can 
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be bought at of a middle-man, who manufactures nothings 
but buys alL 

My readers may say I am converting the manufacturer 
into a warehouseman. No, I am not. By his continuing 
to make the article for which he is deservedly famous, he 
buys an article he cannot at present produce. Do you thinks 
if he possess any degree of energy, he will rest content with 
always purchasing certain goods ? No ; far from it. Will 
he not rather put his brains together and make experiment 
after experiment in trying to produce these very articles at a 
lower price than he can purchase them? It is only conmion 
sense ; and I am convinced he will at last succeed. 

Frequently have I been offered parcels of black satins, 
which I knew would wear well, and could be recommended 
for their make and beauty, at a price ten or even fifteen per 
cent, less than that for which they could be produced. Was 
it to be expected that, being a manufacturer, I should refuse 
them ? I did not think so, at any rate, and have frequently 
bought them — ^large parcels of four and five hundred full 
pieces ; had them delivered, taken a length to pieces, and 
very often discovered the secret of its manufacture. Can 
a child at school learn without books ? How much less 
can we, in one of the most difficult trades, learn our business 
without materials for our study ? Goods bought in this 
manner I have always sold, not as my own make, but 
as a bargain, and divided the difference of price with my 
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customer. By pursuing such a course, we can always 
compete with the cleverest buyers in the trade, and yet re- 
tain our customers, as well as find plenty of employment 
for our weavers. 

The trade must also be more concentrated; — ^two centres 
at most would be enough in each branch for the trade in 
England. Manufacturers have hitherto sought to get away 
from each other, and have established their factories all 
over the country, thus weakening the trade. There shaU 
be three factories in different towns, each possessing an ex- 
cellence of its own, yet each lacking the superior qualities 
of the other two ; bring them together, and the workers 
mixing with each other will improve the whole. 

French competition, agaiu, has been always pictured as 
the demon who is ever on the alert to destroy our home 
industries; and this is just the same in France, only vice-versi, 
English fabrics are ever the fear of French manufacturers. 
Yet one cannot think this is the bugbear it has been repre- 
sented to be, and I am quite sure it can be met, providing we 
can induce men of intelligence to return to the trade. 
Frenchmen or Germans will not work without a profit, and 
indeed demand more than we. They do not give more silk 
for the money, — in fact, they give less : but it is got up with 
more finish and effect. We know as much about appliances 
for manufacturing as they. They possess no secret unknown 
to us, or machinery we cannot obtain. But, as my friend 
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Mr. J. T. Slater observes, the secret is here, — ^we are not so 
careful in the details of our trade as they. Frenchmen are 
far more painstaking in every stage, — ^in sorting, dyeing, 
winding, warping, weaving, dressing, and even m quilling. 
Excellence or defectiveness in this trade is accumulative — 
dye badly, and you cannot wind well ; wind badly, and you 
cannot warp well ; warp badly, and you cannot weave well ; 
weave badly, and the goods are spoiled. Do each stage at its 
best, and you need not fear French competition. 

Mr. Slater suggests that technical schools should be 
established, in which the art of analysing rich silk fabrics, 
and the constructing and building of machinery and ap- 
pliances for producing them, should be taught, together 
with freehand drawing, harmony of colours, and designing; 
also mechanics and mechanical drawing, the chemistry of 
dyeing, and, indeed, everything that will give a master 
complete control over the various artisans he employs. 
And inasmuch as the cleverest manufacturers have ever 
come from the ranks, who have experienced the drudgery 
of the trade, education should be provided for those who 
cannot afford to educate themselves. 

Now that the time has come when the English public 
have at last raised their voice, by asking for home-made 
British silks, let us one and all put shoulder to shoulder, and 
try to meet the demand made upon us. All manufacturers 
ought to be truly thankful to the Honourable Mrs. Percy 
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MiTFORD, who, like a true Englishwoman, has devoted so 

much of her energy and time to the question of reviving 

the silk trade in England. It is to that lady we owe the 

present ^favourable demand for the productions of our looms. 

Any one who has had the honour and pleasure of hearing 

that lady express her purely patriotic and generous motives 

for taking up the question, will readily admit that she has 

worked on our behalf and for the interests of the silk 

weavers, with most praiseworthy sincerity ; and I, for one, 

beg to acknowledge the debt we owe her. 

The name of Mitford will not be easily forgotten by all 

those connected with the silk industry. A few years ago 

the Hon. Mrs. Mitford visited some silk factories and looms 

in various places in this country, and asked how it was 

that English silks were so seldom shown by our leading 

silk mercers, whilst at the same time English manufacturers 

could produce such beautiful goods. The reply was always 

that the prejudice of the nation was in favour of foreign 

silks. This lady then conceived the idea of trying to 

remove a prejudice so \mfair and unpatriotic. She very 

kindly wrote a letter to the " Morning Post," of which the 

following is an extract : 

ENGLISH SILKS. 
To the Editor of the " Morning Post:' 
Sir, — May I venture to ask you for a small space' in the 
columns of your paper to plead the cause of the silk industry of 
this coimtiy. 
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Ever since 1879, when I first visited a silk mill, I liave felt 
extremely interested in the silk trade of Great Britain. I was 
greatly struck at seeing what beautiful silks and satins could be 
made, and distressed to hear from the manufacturers that, though 
they could compete fairly with Lyons silks in certain makes, yet 
that they had very little home market for their goods owing to 
the fashion for French fabrics in the shops, and that in many 
cases English silks, rejected by buyers for the home trade, found 
a ready sale when sent to Paris. • 

I suggested at the time a plan for trying to get the fashion 
set for English silks, and I have often thought on the subject, 
encouraged by what has been done in America. 

Now, I cannot help feeling that what has been done in 
America might be done here, if the ladies of England would 
join in favour of patronising British silks. I do not want them 
to make objects of themselves from patriotic motives, or to wear 
a particular class of goods when they are not the fashion, nor do 
I wish them to give preference to home silks when they compete 
unfavourably with the Trench ; but I do want them to give 
credit where credit is due, and to ask in the shops and of their 
dressmakers for English silks, and thus to encourage the retail 
trade in selling them as such, and not drive our tradesmen into 
giving British goods foteign names to ensure their sale. 

This unfair prejudice against them existed as far back as sixty 
years ago, when in the evidence given before a committee of 
the House of Lords it was stated that the greater portion of the 
silks professing to be smuggled over from France, and disposed 
of in London and elsewhere, were in reality of British manu- 
facture. 

Ever since the Exhibition of 1851, and the interest con- 
stantly taken in art designs connected with British industries by 
the Prince Consort, all taste in textile fabrics has been steadily 
on the increase; and though there is still room for improvement, 
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yet we can no longer be reproached with a national absence of 
taste. 

For many years the fashion in men's dress has been led by 
this country ; why should we not have ambition to lead it also 
in women's dress ? In Paris they are already inclined to adopt 
English fashions, and they wear tailor-made dresses and New- 
market coats 'as having " le chic Anglais." 

The leading shops and dressmakers have promised their sup- 
port, and I venture to hope that this movement will meet with 
the sympathy and receive the help of all classes of my country- 
women, when they know that upon their patronage depends the 
revival of a failing industry, and that, whilst they are wearing 
the beautiful fabrics which it is the privilege .of their sex to do, 
they are giving employment to thousands of working men. 

I remain yours faithfully, 

EMILY MITFORD. 

Park Street, 

Grosvenor Square. 

A meeting was then held at the ofi&ces of the eminent 
silk merchants of this city, Messrs. H. W. Eaton & Sons, 
33, Old Broad Street, to which the London manufacturers 
were invited, and Mrs. Mitford there stated her views and 
reasons for calling them together, promising to use all her 
influence in aid of the trade. A committee was appointed, 
and it was decided, at the Honourable Mrs. Mitford's sug- 
gestion, to convene a meeting later on of all the manu- 
facturers we could induce to attend, and consider the 
advisability of holding an exhibition of hond-fide British- 
made silk fabrics of all descriptions, with the object of 
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showing their excellence, and thereby removing any pre- 

judice which may exist against them. 

On Tuesday, February 21, 1882, this was done. Among 
the silk manufacturers in the room were Mr. C. Lister 
(Messrs. Lister & Co., Bradford) ; Mr. J. Chadwick (Man- 
chester) ; Mr. David Evans (representing two silk manu- 
facturers) ; Mr. J. J. Whiter, Mr. J. Salter- Whiter (Messrs. 
Salter & Whiter) ; Mr. W. R Fox (Messrs. Bailey, Fox 
& Co.) ; Mr. Warner (Messrs. Warner & Eamm) ; Mr. A. 
Nicholson (Messrs. J. & J. Brough, Nicholson & Co., Leek) ; 
Mr. L. Walters (Messrs. D. Walters & Sons, Newgate 
Street, E.C.) ; Mr. Millington (Messrs. Robinson & Milling- 
ton) ; Mr. W. G. Kawlinson (Messrs. PearsaU & Co.) ; Mr. 
H. C. Soper (Messrs.- Soper & Sons) ; Mr. Stephenson, Mr. 
Eamm, Mr. W. Kemp, Mr. James Kemp, Mr. Leigh, 
Messrs. J. & T. Brocklehurst & Sons, Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
Mr. Brodrick, &c., &c. The Hon. Mrs. Percy Mitford was 
present, being accompanied by Mr. Percy Mitford. 

Mr. J. Chadwick, who presided temporarily in the 
absence of Mr. C. Lister, in opening the proceedings, spoke 
of the recent depression in the English silk trade as having 
arisen mainly from the prevalent prejudice among customers 
in favour of French silks, and maintained that substantially 
there was no foundation for it, and that an exhibition would 
tend greatly to remove it. 

Mr. Lister having succeeded to the chair, while ad- 
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mittiiig the great power of ladies in the matter of fashion, 
pointed out that there must be beauty, taste, skill and 
cheapness, as well as patronage, if Englishmen were to 
compete successfully with foreigners. 

The Hon. Mrs. Mitford, after expressing her sense of 
the importance of the projected exhibition, emphatically 
disclaiming any political object, read a list of ladies who 
had promised their patronage and support, these including 
their Eoyal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge, and the 
Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, the Duchess of Abercom, 
the Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess of Northumberland, 
the Duchess of Somerset, the Marchioness of Conyngham, 
the Marcliioness of Salisbury, the Countess of EUesmere, 
and many other members of the aristocracy ; the total of the 
list — which was stated to be only a preliminary one — being 
upwards of 140. Mrs. Mitford also read a list of the 
leading drapery firms in London who have promised assistance. 

On the motiop oJE Mr. D. Evans, seconded by Mr. J. J. 
Whiter, and supported by Mr. E. H. Ford, a resolution 
was unanimously passed declaring the desirability of holding 
an " exhibition of lond-fide British-made silk goods ; " the 
Chairman and Mr. Chad wick both intimating that in their 
opinion there would not be time to prepare for such an 
exhibition this year. 

A committee was formed to carry out the object, and a 
guarantee fund was liberally commenced. 
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Cordial thanks were voted to the Hon. Mrs. Percy 
MiTFORD for her exertions, and the proceedings terminated 
with an acknowledgment to the Chairman for presiding. 

The committee have since decided to hold this ex- 
hibition next year, about March, so as to give everybody 
an opportunity of preparing their goods for it; many 
manufacturers being far too fully occupied with orders to 
spare their looms for the goods necessary for such an under- 
taking before that time. 

Mrs. MiTFORD has induced many ladies to pledge them- 
selves to give English silks a trial, and I am sure we 
manufacturers will- do all in our power to merit that lady's 
strenuous' exertions in our favour. 

Having fully expressed my personal views on this great 
question, The Revival of the Silk Trade in Ungland, I sin- 
cerely hope that this, my first attempt at writing an essay on 
a difficult question, will meet with the kind indulgence of 
my readers ; and if it attain no other end than to urge all 
connected with this beautiful trade to use their highest 
powers to improve it, my labour will be more than repaid. 

Before concluding, I beg to thank Mr. J. T. Slater for the 
kind aid he has afforded me by placing his work on British 
silk manufacturing at my disposal, and for the benefit of 
his practical experience. 
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EAW & THROWN SILK. 
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BENGAL. 



Commercolly 
Cossimbiizar 
GGMcP „ 

Gonatea 

Hiirripaul . . 
Jungypore ,. 
Radnagore .. 
Surdah 



CHIIirA. 



» 



» 



Tsatlee, Nos. 1 & 2.. 
„ 3&4.. 
No. 6 

„ Hang-Chow.. 

Yuun-fa 

Taysaam 

„ Skeins 

„ Long Reel.. 
Canton Tsatlee Reel 
Chinese Thrown 



19 



JA-PA.-N. 

Maibash No. 1 @ H 

„2 
„ 2i 
„ 3 
» » ^i 

,, Inferior 

Oshue Fine 

„ Coarse 

Kakadah 

Filature 12/15 deniers 

„ U/18 „ 






Common and 
Ordinary. 



s. d. s. d. 



Usual 
Imports. 



s. 

17 
15 
15 
14 
14 
12 
11 
12 
15 



) 



19 
22 
20 



8. d. 



Oto 19 
6„ 16 
„ 16 
6 „ 17 
„ 16 
„ 13 
6 „ 13 
6 „ 15 
6 „ 16 




3 


6 







8. d. 8. d. 

20 to 20 6 

18 „ 18 6 

17 6 „ 18 . 

16 6 „ 17 

15 „ 15 6 



6 „ 20 
„ 23 
6 „ 21 



6 

6 



Middling and 
Superior. 



8. 

12 
13 
15 
14 



d. 8. 
6 to 16 
0„ 14 
6 „ 16 
6 ,, 16 



d. 
6 

6 
6 



12 6 „ 15 

• . . . . • 
17 „ 17 6 



SUPBRIOB. 
8. d. 8. d. 

19**6 to 20* 



16 
18 
17 
13 
13 
15 



0„ 16 
0„ 19 
6 „ 18 
6 „ 13 
6„ 14 
0„ 16 



6 

6 
6 





■I 
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1 

ITALIAN AND FEENCH. 


RAW. 
Wovi 


V 

s. d. s. d. 

. • • ... 
... ... 

?' ... ... 

24 6 to 25 
20 „ 22 

• . • . • • 

1 26 to 29 

I 25 „ 28 

26 „ 28 
26 „ 28 

25 „ 28 

25 „ 27 
I 25 to 27 


Cevennes * 


Fossoinbrone, best 


„ second 


Lombardv* best , 


second 


Trent, best *. 


.. second and inferior 


OKGANZINE. 

Piedmont and French — 

16/18 deniers 4 


18/20 


AV/^MVf fj •■ ••• 

20/22 „ ., 


22/24 „ 


tmi*i-X. ff •• 

, 24/28 „ 


Milan— 16/18 „ 


18/20 „ 


a.v^/Mvr ^f ••••••• 

20/22 „ 


22/24 


MAija-X jy •...4....... 

24/28 


M-Xj M\J )) .^ 

1 

' TEAM. 
20/24 deniers 


24/26 


M-x^uy* y) 

26/30 


^V/W )j 


BETJTIA. Italian Reel 


22 to 25 




PERSIAN 


# ... ... - 


suDerior * 
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STATE 


, OF THE WAEEHOUSES. 


Bensral 


Sold Stock. 


Unsold Stock. 


1 Mar. 1882 


1 Mar. 1881 


1 Mar. 1882 


1 Mar. 1881 


408 

21 

14655 

5017 

3279 

10 


204 

19 

19875 

5849 

2358 

9 


216 

6128 
2146 
1253 

1 


356 

10162 

1865 

596 

11 


Bokhara ../ 


China 


Japan 


V u^cux 

Canton 


Chinese Thrown 




Beniral 


Delivered. 


Delivered. 


Feb. 1882 


Feb. 1881 


1 Jan. to 
2S Feb. ISS2 


1 Jan. to 
28i^ei.l881 


41 

1 

1665 

215 

469 


76 

1818 
315 
358 


101 

6 

3428 

632 

880 


138 

3654 

787 
609 


■*'^'**0^^ ••••••••• 

Bokhara 


China 


Japan 


1 • • • • • • * 

Canton 


Chinese Thrown 



1 



< 



r 



^ 



